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EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION IN COAL 
MINES. By Ben M. SELEKMAN and Mary Van 
Ta New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. 

EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION IN STEEL 
WORKS. By BEn M. SeLEexman. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1925. $1.50. 


These two reports and the one that follows represent 
several years of study on the part of the Russell Sage 
Foundation into the nature and results of experiments in 
participation by employes in industrial government. These 
studies constitute the first three of a series of five pro- 
jects, which is to include the Works Council at the Rock 
Island Arsenal and the department store of William Fi- 
lene’s Sons in Boston. The coal and steel studies were 
Grried on in the mines and works of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, whose employe representation plan 
is widely known and is identified with Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who personally sponsored it. The two 
reports here reviewed are noteworthy in several respects. 

First, they constitute one of the few extensive por- 
trayals of an experiment in employes’ participation in 
the government of industry, in which there is enough his- 
torical and concretely descriptive material to give a 
detailed picture. The subject has hardly been susceptible 
of scientific and comparative study because of a lack of 
data. The findings of the coal mine study with reference 
to the achievements of the plan are tersely summarized: 
“Abuses through compulsory buying at company stores 
are things of the past. The inevitable complaints against 
prices are dealt with promptly and frankly through the 
representation plan. The old influence of the company 
in county and state politics which was much discussed in 
1913 is no longer exercised. Life in the camps is hap- 
pier and more healthful. Opportunities for schooling are 
greatly improved.” In the steel works the men are found 
to have secured under the plan “such important gains as 
the actual eight-hour day, an opportunity to participate 
in revising wage scales, a method of presenting and dis- 
cussing grievances, and a greater degree of security in 
their jobs through enjoying the right to appeal to higher 
officials against the decisions of foremen and superinten- 
dents. When one looks at these accomplishments and 
(hen considers the methods of the United States Steel 
‘corporation, one must conclude that at least in one small 
segment of the industry the wage-earners have been af- 
forded an opportunity to have a voice in determining 
conditions under which they must work.” At the same 
time, it is stated that the specific gains recorded are at- 
tributable chiefly to the initiative of the management, and 
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that the employes neither in theory nor in practice, have 
responsibility for decisions. 


Secondly, a precedent is here established in “‘method- 
ology”: a wholly independent investigation has been car- 
ried on with full cooperation on the part of the manage- 
ment, accompanied by a series of conferences between 
investigators and company officials in the interest of fuller 
knowledge and more accurate interpretation. One reads 
enough between the lines of the reports to be convinced 
that even had they never been published this process of 
study and conference would have justified the undertak- 
ing. It is frankly stated, however, that not all the findings 
are accepted by the management. 


Thirdly, and most significantly, the reports constitute 
a critique of the “company union” at its best from the 
point of view of trade union theory. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company’s plan makes no discrimination against 
union men, but the unions are not recognized for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. The writers take the 
position that an organization of workers throughout an 
entire trade or industry offers them essentials of economic 
power which no other kind of organization affords. The 
reports present with unusual clearness the contrast be- 
tween the philosophy of the “company union” and that 
of trade unionism. After considering the competitive 
character of the bituminous coal industry, and the part 
played in fixing wage rates by the United Mine Workers 
of America, they conclude that: “The area of competi- 
tion, which, according to company officials, determines the 
wages the company can pay, must be clearly defined, and 
representation of employes must be made real in deciding 
the rates which must prevail in that competitive area.” 
Similarly in the steel report, the writer finds it “probably 
a truism of industrial management, but one which is not 
generally recognized in discussing collective bargaining, 
that the unit of organization of the workers must extend 
over all plants which compete in the same market if the 
workers are to have the actual voice in determining wages 
which the theory of employes’ representation proposes.” 
While at one point in his narrative Mr. Selekman records 
that the men at the Minnequa steel plant at Pueblo “were 
a unit in their opinion that since the introduction of the 
plan tremendous improvement had taken place,” he else- 
where expresses the conviction that “until the men 
throughout the industry as a whole secure adequate and 
effective representation in determining wage standards, 
those employed in any one plant, such as the Minnequa 
Steel Works, are bound to be dissatisfied.” 


One of the most interesting revelations in the steel 
report is the fact that during 1921 and 1923 both workers 
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j}and managers in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
found it impossible to determine with sufficient accuracy 
the wage rates prevailing in competitive establishments 
without sending a joint mission east to study the matter. 
i fact that this rather expensive expedient has been 


adopted three times indicates that the employes have at 
li a made a beginning of effectual participation in con- 
trol of wages. 

The task facing high officials in an industrial corpora- 
tion when they try to institute a modern regime with the 
aid of superintendents and foremen of the old school, 
stands out clearly in these pages. Certain employe rep- 
resentatives said to the investigators: “The foremen think 
they must fight the plan, to sit pretty with the superin- 
tendents. The superintendents do not like it because it 
takes too much authority from them.” There is much 
evidence, however, that the hostile attitude has been pro- 
gressively modified. 

By no means the least significant statement in the steel 
report is the assertion that the absence of violence in the 
1919 steel strike was due in part to the development of 
personal relationships between managers and men under 
the Industrial Representation Plan. “The leaders of the 
strike had sat around the same table with superintendents 
and foremen as members of joint committees.” When 
that happens something human is altogether likely to 
eventuate. 

Whatever may be the solution of the problem presented 
by the co-existence of the trade union and the company 
union type of labor organization these reports make it 
clear that each type must definitely take the other into 
account. F, E. J. 


SHARING MANAGEMENT WITH THE WORK- 
ERS. By Ben M. SELEKMAN. New York, Russell 
page Foundation, 1924. $1.50. 


he third of the Sage Foundation series of studies is 
based on the partnership plan of the Dutchess Bleachery 
located at Wappingers Falls, New York. This plan is 
unique in several respects and is well worth critical study. 
It was adopted in 1918 to meet problems of management 
some of which had been handed on to the present owners, 
when they purchased the property in 1909, by the former 
administration which had pursued the traditional labor 
policy of long hours, low wages, discharge without appeal, 
—the old arbitrary policy which evoked in the workers 
aspirit of bitterness. Of the period preceding the intro- 
duction of a new labor policy, the report says: “Had 
labor unions during this period sent representatives into 
Wappingers Falls to formulate a program of action, the 
operatives might have become militant. But since no 
such leadership was supplied, they brooded and com- 
plained among themselves and in the end became utterly 
flaccid in will.” 

During the early days of the war the treasurer of the 
company and the directors sought to analyze the present 
organization of industry, chart its defects and endeavor 
to overcome them. Three major defects they felt needed 
immediate adjustment; the loss of contact between man- 
agement and workers; the loss to the worker of any 
stimulus to creative work due to the specialization of 
process resulting from large scale production ; irregularity 
of employment and uncertainty of tenure. 

In the course of efforts to eliminate these three defects 
(d partnership plan was gradually evolved. The plan af- 
fords the workers a share in management through three 
boards. “(1) The Board of Operatives: This board con- 
sists entirely of representatives of the employes elected by 
them through secret ballot. It is responsible for conditions 
in the company houses, supervises a recreational and edu- 
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cational program conducted not only for employes but 
for the whole village, and presents to the management any 
grievances which individuals or groups of workers in the 
bleachery may have. (2) The Board of Management: 
This is a joint body, equally representative of employes 
and stockholders. It decides on all important questions 
relating to the conduct of the bleachery, such as rates of 
wages and hours of work. (3) The Board of Directors, 
which is elected by the stockholders, consists of repre- 
sentatives of the operatives, the community, and the stock- 
holders. It formulates the financial policies of the com- 
pany.” 

The plan differs in important respects from the aver- 
age employe representation scheme in the degree of real 
participation granted to the workers. In many such 
efforts the workers may discuss and present recommen- 
dations regarding their working conditions, in some they 
may include wages and hours in their deliberations, but 
almost universally the management holds absolute veto 
power. Here the management does not keep a controlling 
vote at any step along the way. The membership of the 
Board of Management which decides the conduct of the 
bleachery, wages and hours of work, is divided equally 
between management and representatives elected by the 
Board of Operatives from its own membership. Should 
there be a deadlock the entire board is empowered to 
appoint a thirteenth member to cast the deciding vote. It 
would, of course, conceivably be possible for the directors 
elected by the stockholders to abrogate the plan, but unless 
this happened there is no more check upon the workers 
than upon the management. 

Another noteworthy feature of this plan is its relation 
to unionism. The management has encouraged unioniza- 
tion of the plant in every way possible. Only one depart- 
ment—the “folders”—is organized and here the manage- 
ment treats with representatives of the union and the 
union meetings are held on the premises. Of his inter- 
views with these union men the investigator says: “They 
told me that at first they were opposed to the scheme. 
While they did not show any active opposition to it, they 
were nevertheless unfriendly. They feared that it would 
destroy their union. But experience has caused them to 
change their opinion. In the first place, they see the 
benefits of the plan as such. ‘Any company,’ they said, 
‘which limits the dividends on its stock to 6 per cent and 
then divides the remaining profit equally between workers 
and stockholders is all right.’ They pointed out to me 
the new interest which operatives were putting into their 
jobs because they felt that they were working for them- 
selves. Furthermore, the folders were keenly apprecia- 
tive of the provisions made for the hazards of sickness 
and unemployment, for vacations and the other improve- 
ments which had come with the plan. Their 
representative on the Board of Operatives had always 
been a member of the local union. Moreover, they found 
that they could present a demand to the management as 
a union without fear of discrimination or of being ig- 
nored.” 


The Board of Operatives has salvaged the unsanitary 
company houses and manages them itself to the advantage 
of the workers and it conducts an educational and recrea- 
tional program. Operatives’ representatives have displayed 
good business judgment and “have cooperated in the 
constructive tasks of running a factory.” The attitude 
of the operatives toward production has been revolution- 
ized. They have made every effort to cut down waste, to 
make certain that no goods were spoiled in the process 
of bleaching, to finish the greatest number of yards, real- 
izing that ‘this meant an increase in profits and a larger 


net income to each operative. An incentive has been 
furnished, direct and personal, such as has usually come 
only to proprietors of a business. 
The report takes account of certain limitations and 
obstacles still to be overcome. One such obstacle to the 
tisfactory working out of any plan that looks toward a 
tter industrial order is inherent in the industry here rep- 
resented—the low wage level. This, the report says, is “a 
most difficult obstacle to the success of the plan, since it is 
a nation-wide problem of the whole textile industry.” 
Another important question remains untouched — the 
question of employe ownership. In this connection the 
report says: “The question may well be raised at this 
point—will workers, even with an equal sharing of profits 
and with representation in boards of management, regard 
themselves as proprietors? The operatives of Dutchess 
Bleachery do not seem to feel that they are part owners 
of the bleachery. In their view ultimate power rests with 
those who hold the stock.” Until some experiment in 
joint ownership of the stock is tried, the report concludes, 
“it is impossible to say how completely the feeling of 
partnership in its fullest and most real sense may be de- 
veloped in wage-earners engaged in modern —. 


LABOR POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION. By Cuartes A. Guticx, 
Jr. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. $2.00. 
Not since the Interchurch report on the steel strike ap- 

peared in 1920 has anything comparable to this study by 

Mr. Gulick on the labor policy of the United States Steel 

Corporation been published. The research upon which it 

is based has been carried on over a period of years and 

since it was undertaken in connection with the author’s 
graduate studies at Columbia University he has had the 

Gdvantage of eminent counsel in his effort to make the 

report scrupulously accurate. While Mr. Gulick considers 

certain of the statistical conclusions in the Interchurch 

Report faulty, his general conclusions are substantially 

in agreement with those presented in that document. 

The point of most immediate and popular interest in his 
study is the discussion of hours of labor, since the dra- 
matic renunciation by the steel industry of the twelve-hour 
regime in 1923 is still fresh in the public mind. Mr. Gulick 
records that “the Corporation, once committed to the 
change, went about it in energetic and thorough-going 
fashion.” Yet he records as an amazing fact the com- 
parative indifference of the Corporation to this problem 
during a period of many years: “Thus we have the spec- 
tacle of one of the largest and richest corporations in the 
world, under fire for at least fifteen years because of the 
twelve-hour day, knowing accurately how many men it 
employed on that schedule for only four months of the 
period!” He gives the Corporation credit for having led 
the industry in the elimination of the seven-day week but 
states that it lagged behind the smaller independents in 
abolishing the long day. The part played by religious 
groups in organizing public opinion against the twelve- 
hour day is recorded at some length. 

With respect to wages, the author compares wage levels 
for each year from 1901 to 1922 with the best estimates 
available of the cost of living during that period, with 
the result that only in one year, 1919, did the estimated 
sage earnings at common labor rates leave a surplus 
[is fter the cost of living had been met. 

The policy of the Corporation in dealing with labor 
and combating labor unions is reviewed and the account 
of it thoroughly documented. Mr. Gulick has included 
also a study of the welfare work of the Corporation and 
records what appears to be a remarkable success attend- 
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ing its efforts in the last two decades to reduce the num- 

ber of accidents. 

While giving due credit to the Corporation for the 
extent of its welfare undertakings, Mr. Gulick concludes 
that it “has always subordinated its interest in reforming 
hours to its interest in output and profits. The reforms 
were not effected as the result of a careful and scientific 
investigation by the Corporation. They were not the 
result of an amicable agreement between employers and 
workmen. In every case they were forced by the activi- 
ties of ‘outsiders,’ a business depression, or outraged pub- 
lic opinion.” F. E. J. 
SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN SOCIAL PROB- 

LEMS. By Cuartes A, ELLwoop. New York, Ameri- 

can Book Company, 1924. $1.48. (New Edition, Re. 

vised and Enlarged.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. By 
CuHartes A. Ettwoop. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. $1.75. 

Professor Ellwood has revised his Sociology and Mod- 
ern Social Problems to bring the statistical material to 
date. In revising the book he has followed the same plan 
as in previous editions and has produced an elementary 
text in sociology by reducing discussions of methodology 
to a minimum and by drawing data from contemporary 
social life. Professor Ellwood is convinced that in ele- 
mentary sociology a study of the family should have a 
large place for the purpose of illustrating “all the funda- 
mental biological and psychological factors in the social 
life. . . . Tobring out the factors and principles of the 
social life not illustrated by the family, a number of other 
concrete social problems are studied.” Some of these are 
immigration, the Negro, the city, crime, socialism, educa- 
tion and social progress. 

Christianity and Social Science is a sequel to Professor 
Ellwood’s Reconstruction of Religion. It consists of 
an “elaboration and development of certain positions and 
assumptions” discussed in the first volume, “which ap- 
peared to need more explicit formulation.” In this book 
he makes a direct challenge to the church. He raises at 
the close of each chapter pointed questions for discussion ; 
for example, “Can the Christian church furnish again, 
as it did of old, the saints and martyrs needed to redeem 
our world? Is the Christian church willing to adopt and 
utilize the results of social science to make a Christian 
world? Is the Christian church willing to sacrifice itself 
in order to save the world? Is the Christian Church will- 
ing to trust the principle of intelligent love in all human 
relations and attempt wholeheartedly to build organized 
human society upon it?” | > 
THE STORY OF SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. By 

Francis Hersert Steap. In two volumes. New 

York, George H. Doran Company. $2.00 per volume. 

The Story of Social Christianity is one of the signifi- 
cant works of today. The author is himself an illustra- 
tion of his theme. Over thirty years ago he published a 
most suggestive little book on The Kingdom of God. 
And in the years since, as Warden of Browning Hall and 
a leader in social movements, he has been applying the 
Christian gospel. Out of his study and experience we 
have this volume. 

The author shows that the gospel of Christ was a great 
synthetic truth and included both the personal and the 
social aspects. But as every one knows, the social has 
been sometimes forgotten and often ignored. Yet in every 
generation there have been teachers and leaders who have 
emphasized the social gospel and have sought to apply it 
and practice it. 

The work appears in two volumes, the first covering 
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the period from the beginning of Christianity to the 
discovery of the New World. It recounts how the great 
social ideals of Christ inspired men and movements in the 
church. The second volume takes up the story in modern 
times and shows how, while most reformers emphasized 

e personal aspects of Christianity, many of them placed 
great emphasis upon the social gospel. The gospel includes 
the personal and the social; it intends results in all realms 
of life. What we call the social is not incidental in Chris- 
tianity, nor can its results be regarded as secondary. The 
Story of Social Christianity clearly shows that this is the 
case; it is hence a most valuable apologetic. 

The author has done his work well and the book shows 
fine insight and high scholarship. It is a distinct contri- 
bution to a great subject. The story is true to the facts 
and it has not glossed over the failures of men in the 
past; yet the total effect of the book is hopeful and buoy- 
ant. It is a great story told in an interesting way, and 
there is a fine balance in its presentation. S. 2. B. 
SOCIAL DISCOVERY. By Epvuarp C. LINDEMAN. 

New York, Republic Publishing Company, 1924. $1.00. 

Mr. Lindeman’s work is a contribution to the method- 
ology of social science. The subtitle is “An Approach to 
the Study of Functional Groups.” He regards the book 
as a report upon his tentative conclusions, not yet “reveal- 
ing new horizons for the social sciences merely 
clearing away obstructions.” He first makes a review 
of methods which have been employed in social discovery 
and then suggests steps toward the improvement of meth- 
ods. He urges a study of group conflict in psychological 
terms and puts forward a set of categories for the pro- 
posed methods. Mr. Lindeman illustrates his method by 
making a study of cooperative marketing associations 
among farmers. The work is of chief interest to those 

ho are concerned about pioneering in methodology for 
he social sciences but it has been widely read by social 
workers and others interested in social om < q 
SOME OPEN WAYS TO GOD. By WALTER RusSsELL 

Bowie. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

$1.50. 

To “lift some things up out of the confusion of con- 
troversy, to set certain facts in the light of today’s sun- 
shine, and to show why the Christian faith must be laid 
hold of and how it may be conceived, in order that it may 
be the power of life in our present time”—this is the 
purpose of the book in which the earnest and modern- 
minded minister of Grace Church, New York, has given 
us the fine fruit of his thinking, and his personal ministry. 
It is a restatement of the main articles of Christian belief, 
in which the claims of the scientific world are recognized 
and in which the personal and the social elements in the 
gospel appear in perfect harmony. 

Dr. Bowie is a modern, but not a “modernist,” if that 
term implies a lessened respect for the traditions and in- 
stitutions of Christianity. He sees no gain to come from 
a nihilistic attitude toward creeds and liturgies. Yet he 
says: “Nothing has been more responsible for the con- 
fused and hopeless ideas which many people have of 
Christianity, than the heavy insistence of some theologians 
that all the ponderous ideas which thinkers have arrived 
at should be dinned into the ears of the inquirer when he 
first asks who and what Jesus may be. As a matter of 
act, the real knowledge of him always has begun and 
always will begin, from very vital simplicities.” And 
again: “The best theologies are our prayers and hymns, 
for these preserve the quickened heart-beat, the rhap- 
sody, the lift of wings, the thrill of the inner song, which 
are the ever vital marks of the real religion.” 
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This practical realism enables Dr. Bowie to find a true 
setting for the “social gospel” without having to drag it 
in: “Christ stands today outside the shut gates of much 
of our economic system. He stands there in the great 
hunger of the unprivileged multitude for wholesomeness 
of life. When he enters in, there will be read- 
justment which will be hard for some to face, and that is 
why the gates are often barred against him by frightened 
privileged hands. He can make for us a life in 
which it will be possible for all men for the first time to 
live as Christians, because they will be living as brothers 
in a society conceived more nobly and more truly than 
now it is in terms of the common good.” 

Many a minister should find in this volume, which is 
manifestly born out of a vigorous pulpit ministry, an aid 
in formulating his statement of the Christian faith and 
in understanding its relation to social issues. F. E. J. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION. By G. F. 
WarrEN and F. A. Pearson. New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1924. $3.00. 

This book is the best which has appeared on the sub- 
ject. It contains a mass of data of great use to the agri- 
cultural economist. It also keeps steadily in mind the 
social point of view, and the numerous incidents from 
the actual experience of farmers make clear and vivid the 
story told by the 150 tables and the hundred or more 
charts. 

The first chapter summarizes the present agricultural 
situation. The second traces the six periods in the finan- 
cial history of the last decade from pre-war inflation to 
stabilized deflation. The authors point to the effect of the 
tardy raising of rediscount rates by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the subsequent rapid and drastic increases, 
which they hold to be due to the policy of the United 
States Treasury. Other causes of the depression are seen 
in the expansion of production, government hoarding, 
low consumption, and the reduction of exports to Europe. 
Nowhere has the plight of agriculture in being unable 
quickly to adjust itself to economic change been more 
clearly set forth. 


Other chapters consider taxes, debts and freight rates 
in relation to agricultural products and show that all of 
these elements in costs increased actually and relatively 
in the last years. Chapter VIII proves that wholesale 
and retail prices in cities are no index of farm prosperity, 
though urban papers often think so. The problem is in 
the price the farmer gets. These prices are then exhaus- 
tively studied in the aggregate and for two dozen of the 
principal crops. 

The history of earlier agricultural depressions is dis- 
cussed, the effects of depressions, the probable future 
level of prices, the ways and means of adjusting farming 
to depression periods, and remedies for the present de- 
pression which the authors consider to be by no means 
over. E. de S. B. 


YOUTH IN CONFLICT. By Mirtam Van Waters. 
New York, Republic Publishing Co., 1925. $1.00. 
Here is a most interesting volume on juvenile delin- 

quency by the referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 

The treatment is popular in form, but evidently based on 

a scientific study of the problem and characterized by a 

sympathetic attitude toward the children. Miss Van 

Waters presents a searching analysis of the causes of 

juvenile delinquency and of the problems involved in 

adjusting the delinquent child to normal life. Anyone 
interested in the social aspects of child welfare will find 

the book well worth reading. I. M. C. 
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